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«“ Therefore as a STRANGER, bid it welcome.” 
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REVIEW. 

Art. IV. The Life of the late Gen. William Eaton; seve« 
ral years an officer in the United States Army, Consul at 
the Regency of Tunis on the coast of Barbary, and Com- 
mander of the Christian and other forces, that marched from 
Egyfit through the Desert of Barca, in 1805; and conquered 
the city of Derne, which led to the Treaty of Peace between 
the United States and the Regency of Tripoli : frrincipally col- 
lected from his corresfiondence and other manuscripts. Brook- 
field, (Mass:) E. Merriam & Co. 1813. Octavo. pp. 448. 


Tue editor of this volume informs his readers that it is pub- 
lished for the benefit of the orphan children of Gen. Eaton, As 
such, it ought to be considered exempt from the ordinary scruti- 
ny of criticism, even were its faults greater than they réally are. 
The deceased General is the prominent character throughout its 
pages, and his journals and correspondence form its principal 
contents. To his professed and numerous admirers while living, 
if they have not already forgot that such a being ever existed, an 
opportunity is offered of paying a substantia] tribute of respect to 
his memory. By purchasing this work, they will not only benefit 
his offspring, but also obtain one of the most interesting produc- 
tions that has lately issued from the American press. 

We style it interesting, since the life of an extraordinary indi- 

‘vidual is detailed, while in connection with this, it displays some 
evidences of what may be called American character—something 
that we feel a pride in believing peculiar to our native country. 
We speak thus doubtingly, not from the belief that there is a 
want of materials to nurture national feelings, but really because 
we are apprehensive of being met with a sneer at the bare men- 
tion of any thing like independent traits. It is a remark in the 
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mouth of many pretenders to observation, that the population of 
this country is a heterogeneous mass---that they have no common 
tie to bind them-+and that a sensibility to publick glory and repu- 
tation is unknown. And yet where is the community that can 
boast of as much in an equal space of time ? The United States 
have produced men who stand as unrivalled examples to future 
ages ; who, by a Nappy combination of talents, fought and legis- 
lated for their country, and whose ambition never extended be- 
yond its welfare. Each united, in a successful manner, in his own 
person, 
The mind, that thought for freedom’s weal, 
The hand, that grasped the victor steel. 

The revolutionary struggle is hallowed by the dearest and ne- 
blest recollections. It is difficult to find an American family that 
does not number amongst its relatives, some one who fought or 
bled during this period, and the very thought of defending the 
cause of liberty was sufficient to attract gallant spirits from every 
part of continental Europe. Add to this, the fabrick of our civil 
institutions originated in a manner that forms one of the sublim- 
est spectacles in the annals of the world. We repel with con- 
tempt the sneers of-those gyho would reproach us with present 
disgrace. The ignominy of these disasters rests on theirauthors, 
and can never permanently attach to the nation. On this subject 
it is sufficient to say, that the stimuli to action do not appear pow- 
erful and general, and hence may, in some measure, be explained 
the unfortunate issue of events ; but even the gloom of publick 
misfortune, as to character abroad, is dissipated in the splendour 
of our atchievemeuts on the ocean. An American frigate, when 
she again visits Constantinople, will be known without the inter- 
vention of messengers. 

Although this country can justly exhibit all these incentives to 
action, yet it must still be confessed, that the display of national 
character has of late years been rare. Waving the examination of 
reasons which might be mentioned as conducing to this end, such 
as the policy of our government, the enervation produced by a 
long state of peace, and the pursuits which give a peculiar direc- 
tion to the enterprise of youth; we willymention a general, as 
well as obvious cause. Many districts aré peopled by emigrants 
from foreign countries, whose habits and opinions are as diversifi- 
ed as their language. Nothing but the amalgamating hand of 
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time can assimilate these, and probably the present generation 
must have passed away before the discordance will be removed. 
Each of them have their foreign predilections, some remembrance 
of their former home---some buried relative or living friend, on 
whom memory loves to linger. This is doubtless commendable, 
but after all but little calculated to increase their pride or useful- 
ness in the land they inhabit. 

The bare enunciation of this remark is sufficient to prove that 
we are not to look among such communities for the nurture of na- 
tional spirit ; but in estimating the effect of this mixed popula- 
tion, it is of importance to form definite ideas as to what consti- 
tutes the character of a nation. The opinions which obtain con- 
cerning commonwealths no longer existing, are founded rather 
on individual traits, than from any deduction concerning the gene- 
ral conduct of their inhabitants. We judge of Greece and Rome 
not so much from the acts of their peasants or soldiers, as from 
the iritegrity of Aristides, the heroism of Pelopidas, the sternness 
of Brutus, or the patriotism of Cincinnatus. These are qualities 
which leave a lasting impression, and dazzle the eye of the spec- 
tator even through the dim vista of centuries. So too at the pre- 
sent day, the publick decision on national character is not derived 
fromthe Irish cottager, the Highland peasant, or the English far- 
mer, but from the exploits of Nelson, and Moore, and Welling- 
ton, or the mental atchievements of Burke and Chatham. One 
gallant action, one lofty enterprise of mind, is sufficient to throw 
lustre on years of quiet inactivity. They are, however, the pro« 
ductions of a rich soil, and are rather to be hoped, than looked for 
in a country where the active talent is absorbed in the confined 
pursuits of civil life. 

We are also rather of opinion that a state of progressive ime 
provement innational wealth and prosperity, is not exactly favour- 
able to this developement. When a government moves, as it 
were, by its own momentum, and its subjects are engaged in lu- 
crative pursuits, as a primary object ; when every thing is quiet, 
in its foreign as well as domestick relations ; at sucha crisis, an 
active, original mind has but little scope for the exercise of its 
talents. Opportunity is every thing. The revolution in Holland 
in the sixteenth century evolved greatness that had been slumber- 
ing beneath Spanish oppression ; but when the contest ended in 
the establishment of a republick, it appeared suddenly to vanish 
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before commercial pursuits. Wealth flowed in from every 
channel, the conveniences and luxuries of lite were multiplied, 
the adventurers were masters of the east, and almost monarchs of 
of the sea ; but national glory was absorbed in cupidity, or in the 
quiet enjoyment of life, and its remembrance could only be recall- 
ed by the daring pretensions of a commercial rival. The truth of 
this observation is further evidenced by our own history, and one 


“page of our revolutionary annals is more animating than volumes 


of succeeding events. 

We must not be misunderstood in our introduction of Holland 
as an example, nor can we for a moment permit the idea of our 
offering a parellel between its fate and that of our own country. 
if the resemblance is striking between the first days of their 
emancipation from foreign tyranny, we believe it will end with 
that. The United States can never sink into that debased state of 
government, when the pursuit of gain will exercise a paramount 
influence on its councils, nor will its population fall into that ap- 
athy which inordinate wealth too commonly produces. The idea 
is inadmissible for a thousand reasons. The mode of settlement 
+-the diversity of pursuits---the vast motives for exertion---and 
above all, the overwhelming force with which any injurious com- 
mercial plans can be crushed by the remainder of the population. 
Instead of such a situation as we nave been describing, posterity 

iil probably witness a gradual approximation to the state of 
England, where commercial enterprize is a grand agent in nur- 
turing national glory. 

It is time for us to say something on the individual traits 
which constitute the American character ; and we are tempted 
to place at the head of the list, one to which we have already par- 
tially adverted, to wit, a striking versatility of talents. This oc- 
curs not only in common pursuits, instances of which are every 
day before our eyes, but in the master arts of life. It is indeed 
no extraordinary circumstance to find the advocate, the states- 
tnan, the orator, and the soldier combined in one individual. We 
do not use these terms in their common degraded acceptation, 
but in their original august meaning. Hamilton was a statesman 
who minutely understood the science of government, and was ad- 
mirably skilled in political economy. His legal talents were of 
the first order, while his eloquence, had it not been guarded by his 
integrity, could at any period have made him the Czsar of his 
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country. And yet with all these high and varied endowments, 
his master passion was the art of war. In each he excelled. His 
rival is another and no mean instance, of the truth of our position, 
and indeed the illustration might be carried on (although not so 
remarkable in all cases) through a long succession of names, 
down to the present day. We do not, however, claim this as the 
peculiar privilege of the United States ; all we wish to say, is that 
it is infinitely more common, than in any other country with ‘whose 
history we are acquainted. 

The part of the United States best calculated for the exhibi- 
bition of national character will probably be found to be that 
which is designated by the name of New-England. Here the in- 
habitants have been for centuries stationary---emigration has had 
a limited or transitory effect, and ancient customs are reverenced 
and pursued. The consequence is that distinctive marks are 
formed, and have acquired a degree of notoriety sufficient to 
transfer the attributes of this section to the whole nation. This 
at present is not to be regretted. The hazardous enterprize, the 
discerning shrewdness, the unalienable love of country, the fear- 
less self-dependance of the natives of these states, are traits that 
would do honor to any country ; and indeed have often been the 
subject of eulogy.* Their modeg of life have a direct tendency 
to form them what they are. Natives of an unfruitful, hardy soil, 
their attachment is increased by its roughness ; and, like the Swiss, 
in their wanderings to adjoining lands, they cling to early habits, 
with a partiality that is only augmented by time and distance. 
Others again are without a figure, “children of danger, nurs- 
lings of the storm,” who have “ vexed every sea, and visited every 
clime,” ignorant of fear, and proud of their exploits. Of such 
men, General Eaton was the countryman. How closely he re- 
sembled them, will be best learnt from a sketch of his life. 

William Eaton was born at Woodstock, (Connecticut) on the 
23d of February, 1764. His father was a plain farmer, who sup- 
ported his family from the results of his industry. Between hus- 
bandry and teaching a school, occupations not unfrequently ufi- 
ted, he succeeded in rearing up a numerous progeny, consisting 
of thirteen children. 


* See Mr. Burke’s splendid encomium in his speech delivered in the house 
of commons on conciliation with the colonies, March 22d, 1775, 
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Our hero early discovered characteristick traits. A fondness 
for reading, an aversion to labour, and a predilection for field- 
sports, are mentioned by his biographer. In a young and ardent 
mind, these are often combined. There isa charm in the acqui- 
sition of information which enraptures and enlarges it, whilst it . 
prepares the feelings for the enjoyment of wandering unrestrain- 
ed among the romantick scenery of nature. There is too an in- 
dependence of action, as well as contempt of suffering, among 
those who have early breathed the air of the country, which we in 
vain look for in other situations ;and he who when young, has endur- 
ed the pain of a broken limb, or boldly chased the wolf to his den, 
seldom in after life, feels much disturbed at the anticipation of phy- 
sical evil. The life of Eaton was often endangered by his ventu- 
rous exploits ; and in one ‘instance, inewhich he dislocated his 
shoulder by a fall, he was deprived of his reason for several days. 

At the age of sixteen, without communicating his intention to 
any person, he eloped from home, and enlisted in the revolutionary 
army as a private soldier. He continued attached‘te,the Connect- 
icut line for upwards of a year, when from ill health he obtained 
permission to return. At the distance of two days’ journey ‘from 
Mansfield, his father’s place of residence, he found himself too 
lame to proceed. Destitute of friends, he was received into the 
house of a farmer, and supported himself by mending chairs, and 
teaching the children. Atthe end of a few weeks, his father 
learning where he was, came for the purpose of taking him home. 
The offered remuneration for his board was refused, as his com- 
pany and services had been highly acceptable to his host. His 
restless spirit again prevented him from enjoying domestick qui- 
et ; and on the recovery of his health, he once more joined the 
army, with which he continued, until regularly discharged in 
April, 1783. 

In 1784 he commenced the study of the languages, and from 
that time till 1790 he was actively engaged in literary pursuits. 
His finances being low, he was obliged to teach a school at inter- 
vals for his support. After spending aterm at college, he was 
often necessitated to resume the office of pedagogue, and in this 
manner, alternately teacher and scholar, although impeded occa 
sionally by ill health, he at last concluded his studies, and gradua- 
ted bachelor of arts, at Dartmouth college (New-Hampshire) in 

1790. We should be tempted to culogise this perseverance, as 
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much as we admire it, did we not know that such instances are 
frequent in this country. Some of our most distinguished charac- 
ters owe their academical acquisitions to similar exertions. 

In October, 1791, Mr. Eaton was appointed clerk of the house 
of delegates of Vermont, in which state he had been an occasional 
resident for some time. From this circumstance, we are led to 
believe, that he was acquiring a reputation for talents, or at least, 
a degree of notoriety which in many instances supplies its place. 
Had he continued stationary, he would doubtless have chosen 
some profession congenial to his aspiring spirit, probably that of 
the law. He might have risen to eminence, and in consequence 
would have become influential in the political contests of the day. 
His courage might have been displayed in personal contests or 
party brawls ; his ambition would have aimed at being a dictator 
of measures, while his imprudence would have allowed his ene- 
mies the pleasure of mangling his reputation, and of gratifying 
that propensity so characteristick among the incendiaries of a re- 
publick—to bring every thing that is great and good to their own 
level. An event was, however, shortly to occur, which promised 
a better field for the exhibition of his talents; and but for which his 
noblest traits might have lain dormant. In March, 1792, he was ap- 
pointed, through the influence of a late honourable senator from 
Vermont, a captain in the army of the United States. 

Having enlisted a company, he. received orders to march to 
Pittsburgh, from whence he proceeded down the Ohio, and joined 
the army at Legionville. The United States army was at this 
time commanded by the gallant Wayne. Of him we find the fol- 
lowing character, written by the subject of this biography. 

He is firm in constitution as in resolution; industrious, indefatigable, 
determined and persevering ; fixed in opinion and unbiassed in judg- 
ment; not over accessible, but studious to reward merit. He is a 
rock against which the waves of calumny and malice, moved by the gust 
of passions natural to envy, have dashed—have washed its sides. He is 
still unmoveable on his base.—He is in some degree susceptible of adulation, 
as is every man who has an honest thirst for military fame He endures 
fatigue and hardship with a fortitude uncommon to men of his years. EF 
have seen him in the most severe night of the winter of °94, sleep on the 
groand like his fellow soldiers ; and walk around his camp at four in the 

morning with the vigilance of a sentinel. 

His manners are ‘austere and forbidding, but his heart is s susceptible of 
the finest feelings of sensibility. When in danger, he is in his element ; 
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and never shows to so good advantage, as when leading acharge. His 
name is better in an action, or in an enemy’s country, than a brigade of 
undisciplined levies. ; 

Captain Eaton continued in the western army until February, 
1794, previous to which period he had been engaged in several 
skirmishes and scouting parties ; but left it several months be-« 
fore the decisive battle of the Miamis. After being engaged in 
the recruiting service, he was ordered to Georgia. He arrived at 
St. Mary’s in December, and was immediately directed to build a 
fort at Colerain, on the St. Mary’s river. This he called fort Pick- 
ering, in compliment to the secretary of state. The object 
of its ‘erection was the establishment of a trading factory ; 
and in addition to this, the military force stationed here was in- 
tended to operate as a check on the inhabitants of the frontiers--- 
citizens of Georgia, Spaniards and Indians, and to prevent their 
incursions on one another. The position of this military post is 
described in glowing colours by Eaton, and indeed it his charge of 
its being selected from private views was correct, it ought to have 
attached a high degree of criminality to his commanding officer. 
Its situation was low and marshy, the ground covered with putri- 
factive materials, which could not be carried away by rains---the 
air continually humid, corroding all metals exposed to it----the 
inhabitants of a sallow and sickly complexion---the children sel- 
dom arriving to adult age ; and in all cases the population were 
subjected to contagious diseases, which in a short time changed 
the florid hue of northern climates into a palid, cadaverous cast. 
In this “ valley of the shadow of death,” was Eaton condemned 
to waste life for several months. 

Inthe moments when the heart endeavours to lighten its own sor- 
tows by a comparison with those of others, it has always appeared 
to us, that the event most melancholy to contemplate, is when a 
young officer is‘ condemned to fall by disease, in a situation 
similar tothe one we have noticed. There are circumstances 
combined with it, that it is almost impossible fully to appreciate 
in the gay and thoughtless hours of health. The field of battle is 
a meet tomb for the warriour ; the aspirations of honourable ambi- 
tion are fulfilled, and a just fame awaits his memory. We mourn 
his loss indeed, but our sorrow is alleviated by recollections of his 
greatness in the last moments of existence---his nobility of soul--- 
his contempt of suffering. From these the widowed heart draws 
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consolation, and strenghtens itself under the weight of affliction. 
But how dejecting the contrast, whena brave youth is cut down 
by sickness, at a remote frontier post, at a distance from friends, 
and the kind endearments of female love ; stretched on the bed 
of death, without a hope to cheer his melancholy, or support his 
fainting spirit. The anticipations of renown are all withered, and 
the plans of future greatness, on whichthe youthful mind delights 
to dwell, have passed away like evenitig clouds. At a fate 
like this, friendship can only recur with unavailing regret 
to the fair promises which have been blasted, and grieve that op- 
portunity was not allowed for their fulfilment. 

In consequence of a misunderstanding with Co]. Gaither, his 
commanding officer, Captain Eaton was arrested and tried on sev 
eral charges by a court martial. He was sentenced to be suspend- 
ed from command for two months. From this determinetion he 
appealed to the secretary ef state in along and able memorial. 
On presenting himself to the war'department a short time after- 
wards, he was informed that it was not confirmed. After visiting 
his family at Brimfield, (Mass.) he executed several confidential 
commissions from the secretary of state ; and in July, 1797, was 
appointed consul to the city and kingdom of Tunis. On the 
22d of December, 1798, he, with Mr. James Leander Cathcart, 
appeinted consul at Tripoli, went on board the U. S. brig Sophia, 
captain Henry Geddes, commander, and on the 9th of February. 
succeeding, arrived in the bay of Algiers. ; 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE MELANGE....Wo. 2. 
« Idle hours not idly spent.” 


CarpinAL Pore was exhorted by his friend, the elegant and 
classical Cardinal Sadolet, to the study of the Platonick philoso- 
phy. Pole answered him, “ that whilst the world was overwhelm- 
ed with the darkness of paganism, that philosophy excelled every 
. thing else ; but since, life ard immortality had been brought to 
light by the gospel, the sacred scriptures had acquired the palm 
and the praise of doctrine, and that philosophy was now like Te- 
nedos, of which Virgil speaks ; 
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Notissima fama 
Insula, dives opum, Priami dum regna manebant ; 
Nunc tantum sinus, et statio malefida carinis. 


An isle, in ancient times renown’d by fame, 
Once bless’d with wealth, while Priam held the sway, 
But now a broken, rough and dang’rous bay. 


Pitr.* 
How beautiful the allusion ! 


* Neither Dryden or Pitt do full justice to the concluding part of this 
passage, “‘ Szatio malefida carinis.” It implies a faithless harbour. 
Malefidus. Not to be trusted, that keepeth not his word, faithless, Lis. 


tleton. 
ae 





The time of taking degrees is a very serious period at Cam- 
bridge University. The public examinations also, it is allowed, 
are conducted with system and with impartiality. An Oxonian, 
however, who was once on a visit to Sidney College, thought 
otherwise. He was observing, that the business of taking a de- 
gree was managed at Oxford with more regularity, and by one 
uniform process ; that you saw the whole procedure, as it were, 
at one view, and that the business was carried on with dispatch, 
and closed in perspicuity. Whereas, (continued he) in the 
Senate-house of Cambridge, there are so many breaks and inter- 
ruptions, that you are troubled to find what they are about, at one 
time they are employed, at other times they are doing nothing. 
The finale is huddled up in darkness, and the Aonours seem be- 


_ stowed by chance. Dr. Coulthurst,a Feliow, who was sitting by; 


aptly replied, 3 
Chance is direction, which thou canst not see. 
Pope. 


« Love,” says Bussy de Rabutin, “ is like the small pox, the 
later in life we have it, the worse in general it is.” 





« Here,” says Southey, in his History of Brazil, when speaking 
of one of the Captaincies, “Here, the first sugar canes were 
planted, and here the first cattle were reared, and here the other 
captaincies stocked themselves with both. Whether the honour 
ef having introduced them into Brazil, be due to the founder of 
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the colony, is hot stated—a battle or massacre would have been 
recorded. He who thus benefits mankind ina savage age, is 
deified—in an enlightened one, he receives his due tribute of praise ° 
—but in all the intermediate stages of barbarity and semi-barbar- 
ity,all such actions are overlooked.” 


The following lines were written by a Mr. Kendal, Fellow of 
Peter House College, (Cambridge) who was unhappily deranged 
in his intellects. Judging from the genius displayed, we should 
venture to recommend a short residence in Bedlam to some of our 
American poetasters, by way of sharpening their wits. - 

The town has found out diff’rent ways 
To praise its diff’ent Lears, 


To Barry, it gives loud applause, 
To Garrick, only tears. 


A King? aye, every inch a king— 
Such Barry doth appear ; 

But Garrick’s quite another thing— 
He’s every inch King Lear. 





In the year 1768, the king of Denmark visited England. 
Amongst the gentlemen of his suite, was Comte de Holcke, Grand 
Master of the wardrobe, a gentleman of considerable celebrity for 
polite learning and classical erudition. This gentleman had heard 
much of Dr. Johnson’s literary fame, and was therefore anxious 
to see him. Through the interest of Dr. Brocklesby, he was en- 
abled to pay Johnson a morning visit. They had a long conversa- 
tion. Next day Comte de Holcke dined with Lord Temple in 
Pall-mall, where he met with Mr. W. G. Hamilton, (commonly 
called single speech Hamilton) who’ knowing of his visit, asked 
him what he thought of Johnson ? Holcke replied, that of all the 
literary impostors and pedants he had ever met with, he thought 
Johnson the greatest....so shallow a fellow, he said, he had never 


seen ! 
=e 





The courage of Gustavus Apo.ruus, the. great King of Swe- 
den, is well known. The French Marshal Gassion, told him “ that 
the Kings of France did not expose themselves so much in battle, 
as he did.” There is,” “replied the Prince, “a great deal of 
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difference between us ; the kings of France are great monarchs, 
and I am only a soldier of fortune.” 


This Prince, not long before he died, had his horse shot under 
him. An officer went to help.him up, to whom he said coolly, 
“ T have had a very narrow escape, the fruit, perhaps, is not quite 
ripe yet.” He was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632, (a town 
rendered doubly memorable by a late battle). He had first his 
arm broke with a musket. ball. A soldier saw it, and cried out, 
“The King is wounded.” Say nothing about it, my friend ;” 
said the King, “ it is nothing: Follow me and charge the enemy.” 
Then turning towards the Prince of Saxe Laumburgh, he said to 
him in a low tone of voice, “ Cousin, I believe I have enough of 
it. I am in very great pain: Pray try to get me off.” At the 
same instant a ball passed through his body, and he fell down 
dead. 

This great Prince had hjs wish. He used to say “ That no 
men were so happy, as those who died in the exercise of their 
profession.”* ' 

* Bayle, says that in answer to a remonstrance of his officers, with Chan- 
cellor Oxensteirn at their head, requesting him not to expose himself so 
much, he replied, ‘God has committed this charge to me, neither fear nor 
sloth must make me neglect it, and what can happen more glorious to me than 
to loose my life in fighting for the glory of Gdd, and the good of my subjects.” 
At another time, when the surgeon was unable to extract the thusket balls 
from the wounds'they had made, he observed, Let them remain as an illus-: 
trious monument of a life, which has not been spent in idleness —Bayle’s Histo- 
rical Defence of the life of Gustavus Adolphus. 





The following copy of an original letter from Queen Elizabeth, 
to Heaton, Bishop of Ely, is said to be-taken from the Register 
of Ely. é 

Proup PRELATE, 

I understand you are backward in complying with your 
agreement ; but I would have you to know, that I who made you 
what you are, can unmake you, and if you do not forthwith fulfil 
vour engagement, by I will immediately unfrock you. 

* __ Yours, as you demean yourself. 
ELIZABETH. 

Heaton, it seems, had promised the Queen to exchange some 
part of the land belonging to the sec, for an equivalent, and did 
so; but it was in consequence of the above letter. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


GENI FS..4..4 FRAGMENT. 


Mourn not that Genius does not shed 
Her dazzling halo round thy head ; 
@r Fancy, genius’ darling child, 
Her richly tinted flow’rets wild 
Flings o’er thy level mind ! 
*Tis true the high and brilliant blaze, 
That round his ardent forehead plays, 
Attracts, awhile, the homag’d gaze 
Of souls to humbler bounds confin’d. 


And Fancy lends him wings to fly, 
Where morning lights the flushing sky, 
Or chase the rainbow’s fleeting hue, 
Or mark the trembling gems of dew, 
That evening’s airy eyelid weeps ; 
Yet many a pang of power severe, 
To force the bitter, burning tear, 
Or chill the pulse’s young career, 
Its sting, for wayward Genius, keeps ! 


LOVE. 


Off from my lyre, thou bitter wreath, 

Which Love’s enchantment round it throws ! 
Pll not inhale your melting breath, 
Tis passion’s soul, *tis reason’s death, 

Of magbood’s noon the darkening closes 


I’ve touch’d to Love’s impassion’d beam, 
The sweetest notes my lyre can boast ! 

Away the warm, enfeebling theme ! 

*Tis reason’s scorn, the young heart’s dream, 
And lives not in this age of frost. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
SONG. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
Fill the goblet again ! for I never before 
Felt the glow which now gladdens my heart to its core ; 
Let us drink ! who would not ? since through life’s varied round, 
In the goblet alone ao deception is found. *. 
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I have tried in its turn all that life cansupply ; 

I have bask’d in the beam of a dark rolling eye ; 

I have lov’d ! who has not ? but ~vhat heart can declare 
Tha: pleasure existed while passion was there? 


In the days of my youth, when the heart’s in its spring, 
And dreams that affection can never take wing, 

I had friends ! who has not ? but what tongue will avow 
That friends, rosy wine! are so faithful as thou ? 


The breast of a mistress some boy may estrange, 

Friendship shifts with the sunbeam—thou never canst changes 
Thou grow’st old, who does not? but on earth what appears 
Whose virtues, like thine, still increase with its years ? 


Yet if blest to the utmost that love can bestow, 
Should a rival bow down to our idol below, 

Weare jealous ! who is not ?—thou hast no such alloy, 
For tbe more that enjoy thee, the more we enjoy. 


Then the season of youth, and its vanities past, 
For refuge we fly to the goblet at last ; 

There we find, do we not, in the flow of the soul, 
That truth, as of yore, is confin’d to the bowl ? 


When the box of Pandora was open’d on earth, 
And Misery’s triumph commenc’d over Mirth ; 
Hope was left, was she not ? but the goblet we kiss, 
And care not for Hope, who are certain of bliss. 


Long life to the grape! for when summer is flown 
The age of our nectar shall gladden our own ; 

We must die, who shall not ? may our sins be faggiven; 
And Hebe shall never be idle in heaven. 


—— 
WIFE, CHILDREN anv FRIENDS. 
BY W. R. SPENCER, ESQ. 
When the black letter’d list to the gods was presented, 
The list of what fate foreach mortal intends ; 
At a long string of ills, a kiud angel relented, 
And slipp’d in three blessings—Wife, chil dren and friends. 


In vain angry Lucifer swore he was cheated, 
For justice divine could not compass its ends, 
The scheme of man’s fall, he maintain’d, was defeated, 
For earth becomes heaven with—Wife, children and friends. 


¥f,the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands vested, 
The fuaal, ill secured, oft in bankruptcy ends ; 
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But the heart issues bills, which are never protested, 
When drawn on the firm of—Wife, children and friends. 


Though valour still glows in his life’s waning embers, 
The death-wounded tar, who his colours defends, 
Drops a tear of regret, as he dying remembers, 
How blest was his home with—Wife, children and friends. 


The soldier whose deeds live immortal inmstory, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends, 
With transport would barter whole ages of glory, 
For one happy day with—Wife, children and friends. 


‘Though spice-breathing gales o’er his caravan hover, 
And around him Arabia’s whole fragrance descends ; 
‘The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that cover, 
The bower where he sat with—Wife, children and friends. 


The day-spring of youth, still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends, 
But drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 
No warmth from the smiles of—Wife, children and friends. 


Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish ; 
The laurel that o’er her dead favorite bends ; 

O’er him wave the willow which only can flourish, 
When dew’d with the tears of —Wife, children and friends. 


Let us drink ! for my song growing graver and graver, 
To subjects too solemn insensibly tends ; 

Let us drink ! pledge me high! wine and beauty shall flayour 
The glass which I fill to—Wife, children and friends. 


And if in the hope this fair island to plunder, 
The tyrant of France to invade us pretends, 

How his legions will shrink, when our arm’d freemen thunder 
The war song of Britons—Wife, children and friends. 


ated 
TO A LADY WITH FLOWERS FROM A ROMAN WALL. 
* BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. s 
(Not publishedin any American Edition ‘of his Works.] 
Take these flowers, which purple waving, 
On the ruin’d rampart grew, 
Where, the sons of freedom braving, 
Rome’s imperial standard flew. 
Warriours from the breach of danger, 
Pluck no longer Jaurels there, 
& They but yield the passing stranger 
Wild flower wreaths for beauty’s hair. 
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LINES, 
From the Greek of €allistratus, on the expulsion of the son of Pisistratus, 
and the subsegent establishment of a democracy at Athens. 
In myrtle my sword will I wreath, 
Like our patriots, the noble and brave, 
Who devoted the tyrant to death, 
And to Athens equality gave ! 
Lov’d Harmodius, thou never shalt die ! 
The poets exultingly tell 
That thine is the fulness of joy, 
Where Achilles and Diomed dwell. 
In myrtle my sword will 1 wreath, 
Like our patriots, the noble and brave, 
Who devoted Hipparchus to death, 
And buried his pride in the grave. 
At the alter the tyrant they seiz’d, 
While Minerva he vainly implor’d, 
And the goddess of wisdom was pleas’d 
With the victim of Liberty’s sword. 
May your bliss be immortal on high, 
Among men as your glory shall be ; 
Ye doom’d the usurper to die, 
And bade our dear country be free! 
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